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ZINC IN LIEU OF LITHOGRAPHIC STONES. 


Ever since the introduction of lithographic steam presses | 


there has been a steadily increasing demand for lithographic 


stones, a demand that has made serious inroads upon the quar- | 
Already | 
| engravers. 


ries of Stolenhofen and the limestones of the Jura. 
difficulty is experienced in obtaining the real blue-grey stone, 
and various ingenious devices have been resorted to, to use good 
old stones until they are entirely worn away. All the markets 
are nearly bare of grey stones of the best quality, and the 
price of them has nearly trebled in twenty-five years. The 
American lithographic stones, found in the United States and 
Canada, are said to be not very satisfactory, being gritty, hard 
and defaced by numerous spots. To polish them considerable 
time is required, and their weight in proportion to size far ex- 
ceeds that of foreign stones. 

In view of the ultimate entire exhaustion of lithographic 
stones, experiments have been made with zinc, plates of which 
metal possess many of the properties of the best lithographic 
stones. Those who have tested the zinc speak of it in the 
highest terms and express a confidence in its taking the place 
of lithographic stones in so satisfactory a way as not to inter- 
fere with this branch of art, but also to improve it. In the first 
and important item of cost the price of zinc is lower than that 
of the stone; the plates used in lieu of the stone are also 
lighter and less cumbersome to handle. In using zinc plates 
not only the originals but also the transfers may be reserved 
for later use, as the cost of a plate of zinc cannot possibly 
equal that of a drawing or transfer. 

We trust that all the best that has been said of the zinc 
plates doing duty for lithographic stones is strictly true, be- 
cause steam presses are multiplying, and the stores of desirable 
lithographic stone, more heavily drawn upon with each suc- 
ceeding year, are fast approaching utter exhaustion. Again, 
if the zinc-plate process is the success that is claimed, its intro- 
duction will lower the high price of even the limited supply of 
choice grey stone still in the market. 

Zinc has, for some time past, played an important part in 
printing and bids fair to increase its usefulness and importance. 


| out illustrations for works to be written in the future. 
| series of pictures are ready they.are placed in the hands of the 





WRITING UP TO ILLUSTRATIONS. 

No end of useful books have been published in this country 
that have been prepared by authors who wrote up to a series of 
pictures previously executed by engravers. Many eminent 
firms of publishers give constant employment to a staff of wood 
These skilled workmen are engaged in turning 


After a 


He is al- 
ways an experienced writer, and from the series of cuts placed 
before him weaves together, around the pictures, novels, school 
books, nursery books, volumes of elegant extracts from the 


author, or professional bookmaker, if you please. 


works of standard authors, and, very frequently, those showy 
volumes known as parlor-table books. LElectrotypes of the 
wood blocks are sold by one publisher to another—by one 
country to another. 

The work of writing up books to previously prepared illus- 
trations goes on in an unending round, the illustrations con- 
stantly forming the groundwork for books achieving a wide 
popularity. Charles Dickens’s first pronounced success in the 
department of literature of which he became the master—the 
** Pickwick Papers ’’—was written up to a series of illustra- 
tions previously executed. Hundreds of well-known and de- 
serving works were prepared after the same fashion, without 
the public ever knowing anything of it, or sensibly not caring 
if it did know; for it matters little what inspired a book, 
whether a package of illustrations or a journey around the 
world, so that the book be a good one. 
dowed with exuberant imaginations but not much taste for 
work, who style the bookmaker with pictures for his inspira- 
tion a ‘“‘hack.’’ The so-called ‘‘hack’’ must be an easy, 
fluent writer ; he must be a well-informed, widely-read man, 
knowing just where to look for the material he is in quest of in 
the numerous volumes of feference he reads; above all, he 
must possess what the brilliamt man of genius seldom has—a 
fondness for downright hard, steady work. He is often a man 
of original ideas, with the happy knack of placing scientific 
and historical subjects before the general public in a most at- 


There are writers en- 
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tractive form. He has to invent taking titles, and use the illus- 
trations at his disposal with telling effect; if he does this well, 
he has the sentimental satisfaction of knowing that his work 
never remains unsold on the bookseller’s shelves; that it reaches 
tens of thousands of people, and the more substantial consola- 
tion of good and certain pay, for the experience of publishers 
teaches them to fully appreciate the services of a talented 
bookmaker. 


bad 
PRINTING STAINED GLASS. 

Something very like stained glass to the eye, and as pretty to 
look upon as the genuine vitreous article of many colors, is now 
produced abundantly by printing presses. Yes! the imitation 
stained glass now so frequently seen is the product of the old- 
fashioned hand printing presses. Blocks of wood are used to 
convey the impression desired; these blocks are inked with oil 
colors specially mixed for the purpose. Sheets of thin, porous, 
hand-made paper are used, prolonged impressions being given 





so that the oil colors will thoroughly permeate the paper; a | 


separate impression is made for each color. The design de- 


sired having been printed on as many sheets as are required | 


to complete the pattern, which may be as large as a cathedral 
window if required, the sheets are soaked in warm water for half 
an hour, sponged off on being taken out, and coated on one side 
with a thin cement. A similar coat of cement is applied to the 
glass on which the printed paper is to be finally placed, the 
paper is laid over this, and the back varnished over. The glass 
thus becomes, to all appearances, stained glass. The effects of 
lead lines of irregular curves and fragments of colored glass in 
mosaic are reproduced with as great brilliancy and as fine 
artistic effect as in genuine glass. Time and changes of tem- 
perature exercise no ill effects on the printed stained glass, 
which is frequently mistaken for the real and far more costly 
and just as destructible article. 
_ 
PAPER GAS-PIPES. 

This novelty in paper is made by passing an endless strip of 
hemp paper, the width of which equals the length of the tube 
to be produced, through a bath of melted asphalt and then 





rolling it tightly and smoothly on a core to obtain the required 
diameter. When the number of layers thus rolled has reached 
the thickness desired, the tube is strongly compressed, the out- 
side sprinkled with fine sand and the whole cooled in water. 
As soon as entirely cold the core is drawn out and the inside 
coated with a waterproof composition. In addition to being 
absolutely tight and perfectly smooth, these paper pipes are 
With the 
sides a scant three-fifths of an inch thick they have withstood 
a pressure of fifteen atmospheres. 


cheaper than iron ones and possess greater strength. 


Buried underground the 
paper gas-pipes cannot be broken by the settlement of super- 
incumbent earth and stone, nor fractured when violently jarred. 


Paper being a bad conductor, the paper pipes do not readily 
freeze. 


EE 

THE annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Editorial Associa- 
tion will be held in the State Capitol, at Harrisburg, on January 
23, 1884. 





PRINCE BISMARCK AND ROMAN TYPE. 

In the October number of the CIRCULAR appeared an editorial 
on this interesting subject, in which it was stated that the German 
Prince Chancellor was personally opposed to the introduction 
of Roman type because of his hostility to France. Mr. Theo- 
dore Goebel, the master printer and author of Stuttgart, a gen- 
tleman of enlightened and progressive ideas, who has given 
much time and attention to the proposition of supplanting the 
Gothic with tne Roman type in the printing-offices of Ger- 
many, has sent us an explanatory letter upon the matter, from 
which we extract the following : 


In the article ‘“Change in German Type,”’ page 162, Vol. XVIII. of the 
Printers’ Cixcuar, it is stated that ‘‘ Prince Bismarck is opposed to 
the Gothic letter being supplanted by the Roman, because the latter is 
employed by the French,’’ Certainly, that would be a trivial reason, 
entirely unworthy of the great man; but it is incorrect, and untrue into 
the bargain. Is not Prince Bismarck, of Germany, on the most friendly 
terms with America, England, Italy, Spain, etc , and are they not all 
using Roman type? Would it not be offending those countries and peo- 
ples to reject the Roman type, because the French are using it also? 
And has not, since the French war, the litre and the metre system been 
introduced into Germany, though both are of French origin? No! I 
can assure you such a thing as you suppose never entered into the mind 
of our great Chancellor, who, after having restored to Germany those 
parts which had been torn from her when powerless, and which she is in 
want of to guard her frontier against our troublesome neighbor, is sin- 
cerely wishing, like the whole German people, to live in peace with the 
French ; indeed, I believe he would do all in his power to introduce Ro- 
man type into Germany if he would be able to earn their good will by it 
and .o transform them out of troublesome neighbors into peaceful 
friends. 

Why Prince Bismarck objects to Roman type, he has stated plainly in 
that well-known letter: he is not used to it, and is now too old and too 
overburdened with business to spend his time in getting used toit. He 
says that he wants a quarter more time in reading Roman than in read- 
ing German print, and that is certainly of great consequence to a man of 
his occupations. If the German people were disposed to change the 
type, Prince Bismarck, in spite of all his great power, would not be able to 
stop it, as is actually the case with the alterations in the German ortho- 
graphy, whichare opposed by him and even prohibited to his next officials 
—-still they proceed and are introduced into the schools, It is with the 
people that the change rests, and it must begin, if ever, in the schools; 
the children must be taught the Roman type instead of the German one; 
the former must be the rule, the latter the exception; just the contrary 
from the state of things now existing. And still, then it would be a dif- 
ficult job. Think only, that all our classics are printed in German type, 
all our novels, all the literature of no scientific aims, all the daily papers, 
all Bibles, prayer-books, etc., etc.; and then you will find that it is a her- 
culean task to change the writing and printing types of a people, espe- 
cially of a people writing and printing so much. Jo not believe me a 
staunch adherent of German type—my book is printed in Roman. Asa 
printer, I should like to see only one type used ; our offices would then 
be much cheaper and printing more profitable than now, when an office 
wants four sorts of types—German, Schwabacher, Roman and the so- 
called Medizval—only for book printing, if any printer will be ready to 
meet the requirements of his customers. 

But I wanted to show you only that you were wrong in your supposi- 
tions. Ifever you should feel disposed to say one word more about Ger- 
man type in your CrrcuLar, you are at liberty to use my letter as best 
you think and please. 





ad 


Louis Printers’ Register, issued by the Central 
é y 
” 


THE St. 
Type Foundry, states that the ‘‘ Morning Glory’’ series was 
named after ‘* Miss Morning Glory Johnston, daughter of the 
renowned art printer, Mr. S. Reed Johnston, of Pittsburgh, Pa.’’ 
This is at once a graceful compliment toa charming young lady, 
and a deserved tribute to a distinguished printer. 
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PAPER FROM MOSS. 

U. S. Consul Guaden, of Christiana, has transmitted to the 
State Department a report in reference to the manufacture of 
paper from a white moss growing abundantly in Norway and 
Sweden. Only the mouldering remains of the plant are used, 
the living growth never being interfered with, and the paper 
made from this decayed vegetation is represented as being of 
unusual strength and superior to paper made from wood. 

If this discovery is all that Consul Guaden claims for it—and 
he says that mills intended expressly for making paper from 
the decayed moss are being erected in Norway and Sweden—it 
cannot well fail to lead to important results, because paper 
made entirely from wood-puip is not strong enough without an 
admixture of cotton waste or rags to give it fibre. Now moss 
has more fibre in it than wood, and is, therefore, not in need of 
fibrous reinforcement to impart to it the necessary consistency. 
Not being used until dead, the moss in question is by nature 
deprived of the soft and aqueous portions and only the tough 
veins or fibres are gathered for the paper mill. 

Whether there is any moss in our country suitable for paper- 
making has never been practically tested. Florida produces 
mosses in vast quantities, and the Swedish discovery will lead 
to experiments with our native mosses in regions where they 
grow most thickly. If the mosses of America cannot be made 
available, then we may look for importations of fibrous moss 
from Northern Europe to be used in the improvement of wood- 
pulp. As the tested moss may be had for the gathering in 
Norway and Sweden it can be sent to this country cheaper 
than rags. Anything cheap that will add to the strength of 
wood-pulp is sure of careful examination from our papermakers. 





PRINTING ON A LARGE SCALE. 

In the annual flood of documents that has just swept down 
upon Congress there is no more interesting and suggestive pa- 
per than the report of the Public Printer. The Government of 
the United States does everything in the largest way, yet it 
amazes one to be informed that at times within a twelvemonth 
there have been twenty tons of type locked up in live standing 
matter. This enormous array was kept standing in connection 
with the extensive and complicated census publications. 

During the last fiscal year there was printed in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, by order of Congress, 14,416,744 docu- 
ments, varying from a pithy committee report of a single page 
to the ponderous ‘‘ Medical and Surgical History of the War,”’ 
which has one thousand pages to the volume. Upwards of 
42,000 volumes of unfinished work were completed and sent 
out during the same period. The issue of the Congressional 
Record for the second session of the Forty-seventh Congress 
reached 38,750 volumes. There were printed 60,000 copies of 
eulogies on the six members who died in the second session; 
some of these eulogies were volumes containing 120 pages of 
speeches. Of the report of the Commissioner of Agriculture” 
300,000 were printed. This huge office, to execute its moun- 
tains of work, employs 2,100 persons, whose daily pay aggre- 
gates $5,000. 





WHY MODERN BOOKS ARE NOT DURABLE. 


The rapid decay of modern books and manuscripts is dis- 
cussed at length by a profound writer in the Austrian Papier 
Zeitung. He contends that it is the dazzling white of the 
paper made from cellulose that soonest disappears, while a part 
of the chlorine that remains behind exercises an oxidizing in- 
fluence on the intercellular substance, producing a yellow 
color, which is, however, always soon apparent on pure cotton 
or linen rag paper, showing itself soonest and plainest on the 
sides and where the pages are exposed to the air. Chemical 
analysis proves the presence of iron; in every careful test that 
metal has been found, having been communicated to the paper 
either by the chemicals employed, through the water, or even 
from the drying cylinders. Sulphate of alumina, which always 
contains free acid, is an active agent in incorporating iron with 
paper while passing through the process of manufacture. 
Even old books of bygone ages, the conservative author ad- 
mits, become yellow with age, owing to the action of the 
sulphurous acid in the air; demonstrating conclusively that 
paper, no matter how good, cannot be made of an unchange- 
able hue nor rendered imperishable. 

* 
PREPARING ENGRAVERS’ BLOCKS. 

A generous Chicago gentleman, Mr. Shaw, has discovered 
a new process of preparing blocks for engravers. He has not 
patented his method, nor charges anything for its use in any 
way, being one of the few ingenious philanthropists who find 
a profit in the pleasure of working for their fellow men. By 
Shaw’s process the block is easily albumenized. At a recent 
meeting of photographers he broke an egg, poured a little of 
the albumen on a block and thoroughly rubbed it in, saying 
that, by this simple method, the albumen does not sink into the 
wood, but is kept on the surface. He prepared the blocks for 
sun printing with a composition of gelatine, ten grains; albu- 
men, one ounce; water, one-half ounce. This is to be rubbed 
in well with the ball of the hand or a brush, Mr. Shaw prefer- 
ring the hand, the block to be thoroughly rubbed in every di- 
rection; after the coating is completed, it is again well rubbed 
with a photina preparation. 

Some of the ‘largest wood-engraving establishments in the 
West express a preference for blocks prepared in this way, the 
Shaw process giving good black tones, like those obtained in 
platinum prints. 








. 

THE Campbell Press Company, New York, has opened a 
large wareroom adjoining its office in Beekman Street, in 
which it is proposed to exhibit a line of second-hand cylinder 
presses, running by steam-power, so that customers may ex- 
amine the presses while in operation. 


* 


JouN LANDER, at one time a compositor on Eastern news- 
papers, died at Los Angeles, Cal., about Dec. 15. As he had 
no relatives in that part of the country, his body was taken in 
charge by the Typographical Union, whose President, R. N. 
Stamps, would be glad to communicate with any of his friends 
or relatives. 
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FORMS FOR ELECTROTYPING. 
Electrotypers frequently experience considerable trouble from 
forms which have not been properly locked up. A proof from 
a form, taken after the quoins have been pushed up with the 
fingers, may show every line straight and no displacement any- 
where; afterwards, in finishing the lock-up, a tightening of the 
quoins with the mallet and shooting-stick or wrench will cause 
a derangement of lines and type at once unsafe and provoking. 
In the course of an article on this topic, the 
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SOMETHING NEW IN BLOTTING-PAPER. 
One of our ingenious countrymen was recently granted a 


patent for what he calls embossed blotting-paper—a blotting- 


| paper having its surface compressed or embossed into corruga- 


tlectrotyper, | 


among other pertinent advice on the important and somewhat | 


neglected subject of preparing forms for electrotyping, says : 
‘* The forms for the electrotyper should always be locked up 
more tightly than when to be used on the press, for the reason 
* that the adhesiveness of the wax mould is more likely to draw 
letters than the suction of rollers. All forms for electrotyping 
should also be well planed down after the final locking up, 
particular care being taken to exclude all extraneous sub- 
stances, so as to secure perfect flatness. A proof of every 
form should be taken after the last lock-up, and this proof 
closely scrutinized to see if anything has been deranged or 
misplaced. A clean final proof should be sent to the foundry 
with the form, so as to give the electrotyper an opportunity to 
examine it and place him in a position to repair any damage 
that may possibly happen to the form while it is in his 
hands.”’ 

Before locking up a form, type-high bearers at least a pica 
in width should be placed around it, and between and close to 
the several pages, if there are more than one. Open spaces, 
as about the headings, blank pages, etc., should also have 
bearers made by setting type in the blank spaces. These 
bearers serve the double purpose of guards for the matter in 
the forms and enable the workman to have something to rest 
the plates upon when finishing them. 

renee ceceveidlincinaainingiiene 
THE TYPE FOUNDERS. 

The New ENGLAND Type Founpry, Boston, Mass., has 
issued a new design, styled ‘* Pacific.’’ 
Primer and Double Pica. 

The CENTRAL Type Founpry, St. Louis, shows a ‘* Geo- 
metric Gothic ’’ series in four sizes—Pica, Great Primer, Dou- 
ble Pica and Double Great Primer. Canon size is nearly ready, 
The same foundry also shows the ‘‘ Raphael,’’ a shaded letter, 
in three sizes—Great Primer, Double Pica and Double Great 
Primer. 

PrELPs, DALTON & Co., Boston, have issued a handsome 
specimen book, consisting of 250 quarto pages. This presents 
in good style the many handsome faces lately introduced by 
the Dickinson Type Foundry. 

sje aepelietiactlin tenet eoatipaicaa 

THE Potter Press Works, at Plainfield, N. J., have been en- 
larged by the erection of another large brick building; and Mr. 
C. Potter, Jr. is building, in the same city, a handsome brick 
dwelling-house, to replace the one recently destroyed by fire. 
The Potter Press Works would be a good place for ‘‘ Budge ”’ 
to see the ‘* wheels go wound.’’ 


The sizes are Great | 


a 





tions and fine points, forming what is generally known as a 
cloth-faced blotting. The method of preparing the novelty in 
blotting-paper is to take sheets of the ordinary good blotting- 
paper and place them between separate pieces of fine wire- 
cloth. 


in alternate sheets, the whole is subjected to pressure. 


A pile of blotting-paper and wire-cloth being arranged 
The 


| impress of the wire-cloth is left upon the paper, the surface of 


which, after being withdrawn from under the pressure, presents 
numerous fine points, which have been less compressed than 
the interstices between the points. Corrugated plates may be 
used instead of wire-cloth, or the embossing may be produced 
with corrugated rolls. It is claimed for blotting-paper pre- 
pared by either of these methods that it possesses extraordi- 
nary absorbing powers, does not readily rub away, and pre- 


sents a pretty appearance. 





-¢° 
HOW STRAW PAPER IS MADE. 

The process of turning straw into paper from the raw ma- 
terial to rolls and sheets is an interesting one. Beginning in 
the upper part, the rye and oat straw, hoisted by a fork, after 
being cut, is carried into a large cylinder. In this the cut 
straw is cooked by steam and mixed with chemicals, which are 
drawn from large tanks. From the digester the cooked straw 
is taken to the bleaching machines, where the cooked mass is 
reduced to fine pulp, and from these it is taken to the beating 
engines to draw out the fibre, so that the stock will ‘* web.’’ 
After this process it is emptied into the stuff-chests and kept 
stirred by an agitator. The pulp for printing paper now looks 
like milk and water, and for wrapping paper like thick mud, 
and of whatever color desired, and it is ready for the paper- 
making machine. A floating cylinder in each tank takes up 
the pulp, conveys it on a felt carrier, where it passes through 
rollers weighing a thousand pounds, which press out the water. 
It is now a sheet, and passes round eight drying cylinders four 
feet long and three feet in diameter, heated by steam. Next it 
goes through two sets of heavy thousand-pound rollers, and 
afterwards round a set of seven solid chilled rollers a foot irf 
diameter. The paper is finished and passes to the cutter, where 
it is cut into sheets and packed in bales. By a new process it 
is expected to utilize flax straw, which has hitherto gone to 
waste. 


a 


By recent additions to his machinery, Mr. W. P. Kildare, of 
736 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, can now count in his esta- 
blishment ten large drum-cylinder presses, seven Adams bed- 
and-platen presses, and five job presses. The old-fashioned, 
Quaker-like front of the printing-house gives no indication ot 
the busy hive within; but the extensive plant of a large esta- 
blishment, complete in machinery, type and material, is there 
all the same, with a continuous business that keeps everything 
in motion. 
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TITLE-PAGES. 

The modern subscription book has curiously shown the re- 
vival of ancient custom in the matter of title-pages. The 
plausible book-agent who, at the proper point, opens his book 
at the title, smooths it down with his broad hand, and proceeds 
to read it, underscoring the lines with his forefinger, knows well 
the value of a full, descriptive and eloquent title. To be sure, 
he has committed it to memory, the better to aid his tongue; 
but he allows his customer to enjoy with him the unctuous 
feast which the title by foretaste gives. His eye, his finger, 
and his tongue travel slowly and with due emphasis down the 
meandering stream, and the book must be a meagre one indeed 
that cannot thus spread its tempting bill of fare before the 
reader. Compare with such a title-page any one of the title- 
pages of modern fashion, and how reserved is the latter. 
‘* Verses’? it may be at the head of the page, “ A. B.’’ in the 
middle, and the publisher’s modest imprint at the foot. For- 


’ 


merly, and now also in the exception named, the contents of 
the book were more than merely hinted at on the title-page. 
That was the very advertisement itself of the book, telling what 
might be found in it, who wrote it, to what learned societies, 
maybe, he belonged, at how many shops the book might be 
had, and who printed it. 

The printer who has an eye for typographic display is avid 
of full title-pages. He delights in those inverted pyramids, 
hour-glasses, or winged creatures which he can construct by 
means of skillfully arranged lines of type. He wants abund- 
ance of matter, broken up into brief outlines, which he may 
dispose according to the inherent importance of the several 
phrases. If he is a true master of his art he does not take 
refuge in fantastically cut type, or seek variety by the use of 
many kinds of letter, but depends for the effect he is to pro- 
duce upon the proportions of his page and the proper breaking 
up of his lines. He likes, moreover, to study the color of his 
page, and selects his type with reference to its harmony of tone 
and the gentle emphasis which may now and then be attained 
by a bolder face. Especially he is glad if the contents of the 
page warrant the use of a line of rich Caxton type, shining, so 
to speak, like a black diamond, lighting the page. 

The basis of a good title-page is no doubt in the selection of 
type and the adjustment of lines, but upon this groundwork 
may be built very beautiful and ornate effects. The use of red 
ink is one of the most common and effective appliances, and 
where the ink is a brilliant carmine there is a boldness and 
beauty which captivate the eye, if only the ink be properly 
used. It isnot enough that two red lines should avoid prox- 
imity; it isimyportant that the type used for taking the red 
should give a clear, full impression; a block letter does not do 
this well, and a skeleton letter is apt to look too meagre 
under it. A red rule about the page is often of value, but 
generally when there is little other use of red on the page, and 
indeed little other matter atjall. For it may be said of rules 
about a page, that they are\of value in proportion to the 
scantiness of type matter. Then they enclose the page and 
make the contracted matter appear more as if adjusted to nar- 





row limits. Another choice means of securing pleasing effect 
is in the use of a vignette, coat-of-arms, or monogram. Of 
these three, the vignette allies the page most closely to deco- 
rative art, and is unquestionably the most attractive. It may 
be said that with rare exceptions a confined vignette is better 
on a title-page than a free one. The use of type above and 
below necessarily gives the page a geometrical form, and the 
introduction of a flowing design in the centre is apt to destroy 
the harmony. A coat-of-arms or a monogram is the most typo- 
graphic of ornaments, and the introduction of either of them 
calls for less perception of artistic fitness. The ornament helps 
out the page, but is not likely, as in the case of the vignette, to 
be the centre of the whole design. A head-piece has some 
times been well used, especially when the lines beneath form a 
pendant to it, and some of Whittingham’s books, which are 
notable for the beauty of their title-pages, show a deep ara- 
besque border enclosing the entire page, which is very suitable 
to books whose general characteristic is quaintness. 

The question of pointing title-pages isa grave one. To our 
eye, the effect of leaving out points is undeniably good where 
the book is one of elegance or severe taste; but we deprecate 
the too common use of a sign manual of high art in printing. 
The leaving out of points is most effective when the disposition 
of lines does not call for any internal division by marks to de- 
fine the sense; but we hold that the rule which governs the 
omission of points at the end of the line calls for their insertion 
frequently in the centre of the line. We conceive, moreover, 
that a very artistic effect could be produced on a title-page by 
the employment of the dot, ranging with the middle of the 
letters and dispersed over the page in a manner to be governed 
both by the eye and the sense of the matter. Inscriptions, it 
will be noticed, are so arranged. 

It is obvious that several of these precepts are quite imprac- 
ticable; at least, if they are intended for general application. 
On the whole, it may be said that there would be much better 
title-pages were printers to have more control over the wording 
contained in them. It is the author, and not usually the printer, 
who is the cause of most of the badly displayed, vulgar-look- 
ing titles; and very often there is no use in the printer remon- 
strating. Even the publisher himself—who has an interest 
even deeper than the printer in securing a good title-page— 
cannot induce a stubborn, pedantic author to conform to the 
ordinary conventional laws of propriety which govern such 
productions. Whenever any glaringly offensive page is en- 
countered, it is safe, we believe, to attribute it to the author 
and not to the printer. 

It has been said that as men whom Nature puts in the fore- 
front of all other men are noted for an intellectual simplicity 
of life and manner, so the title-page that heralds all the inner 
pages of a book should be printed in a style of elegance severe 
and unadorned. We must give in our adhesion to the dictum, 
although it often requires modification. The old style of 
printing, for example, is very agreeably enhanced in beauty by 
the use of a chaste pictorial embellishment. Vignettes and 
monograms often heighten and do not detract from the ele- 
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gance of a page; indeed, the tasteful printer can occasionally 
do wonders out of the repertory of rule, border-case and ordi- 
nary type common to nearly every office. 


we ve ——— 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS ON PRINTING. 

Although printing is regarded as one of the most useful 
and important factors in industrial pursuits, there are many 
causes why it does not rank among the most profitable. Prin- 
cipally, perhaps, is the fact that beginners, as a class, have 
been educated at the case or press, and not in the counting 
room of the astute financier. They have obtained mechanical 
skill, but are deficient in the 
knowledge of financial management. 


and, possibly, artistical 


Even in the matter of purchasing materials for a new busi- 
ness, few beginners know how to buy é# quantifies suited to their 
contemplated undertaking. Some will regard presswork as 
being the most remunerative ; others will make artistic and 
plain composition a specialty. 

before trade is established—it is the better way to buy small 
and increase investments gradually, as the demands for addi- 
tional outlay for material in one or the other of these directions 
may require. They may be in that of presses, or they may be 
in that of type. In either case should both of these depart- 
ments of the trade be made to pay equally well. 

In the selection of type and the general make-up of an office, 
the rule that should govern buyers is adaf/ation. If it is the 
intention to pursue a general jobbing business, the fonts of type, 
few or many, should be varied in styles, sizes and quantities, 
with a superabundance of quadrats, figures, etc.; and, to save 
waste of materials, leads and brass rules should be cut to dif- 
ferent measures of picaems. They should also be of uniform 
thickness, to facilitate justification. 

In composition, avoid, as far as possible, the placing of 
heavy lines (requiring a great quantity of ink) in juxtaposition 
with much lighter faces. If a large display line is required jn 
a job composed mainly of light-faced letters, let it be one of 
open face, not requiring so much color as to ‘fill up”’ other 
lines that are contiguous. 

In the making up of margins for book work printers are often 
particularly faulty. A simple rule is here given: Make the 
front margins as much larger than the back as may be required 
for trimming only. Top margins, as a rule, should be twice 
the width of bottom margins. By conforming to these rules 
the pages will fold more evenly, and they will have a margin 
of equal width on all sides. 

Printers are often subjected to much ‘‘ lost time’’ through 
the delays of authors’ proofs and from various other causes. 
A careful calculation made by the writer many years ago, and 
since verified by comparison with the data of several of the 
oldest printers in this city, upon job presswork alone, gives to 
the ‘lost time ’’ account an average of at least forty per cent. 
—Frinting and Stationery World. 


In commencing a new business 
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WASH galleys of type, after proving, with a rag and benzine. 
It is better than using a brush. 
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A BIG JOB OF PRINTING. 
**Give me a million of these and a million of those. 
day, eh? When ’ll they be done? 


Nasty 
Ta-ta!’’ said a young 
man who dodged into a big New York printing house and out 
again in three seconds, leaving behind him two samples of 
Western Union telegraph blanks. 

‘* That’s the biggest order that was ever given in a printing 
office, isn’t it ?’’ a speaker inquired. 

‘*Well,’’ said the superintendent, ‘‘ the job of printing these 
telegraph blanks is the biggest thing in the business in this or 
any other country, but that was a comparatively small order. 
You see it was only one city, and they have to print for 10,000 
places. We often get orders for 10,000,000 blanks at a time. 
The company use a million in three days, not legitimately in 
the sending of dispatches, but actually, in all the ways that 
these slips are wasted. They are treated as if they cost nothing 
thrown away, swept out, sent to business places, used for memo- 
randum pads and generally regarded as anybody’s or nobody’s 
property.”’ 

** How do you ever count a million? ”’ 

** We never do count them. We know that they cut twenty- 
four to a sheet, and we call a ream 500 sheets, so that in point 
of fact 12,000 go to a ream; 1,000 reams, therefore, are 
When 
we get an order for 10,000,000, they literally form dozens of 
car-loads. 


printed, and afierward cut up into 12,000,000 slips. 


We have done work for the big express companies 
and railroads, but those jobs are not an honest flea bite to the 
printing for the Western Union company.”’ 

It is a curious fact that about all of the office memoranda of 
Wall Street are made on the backs of telegraph blanks; and it 
is said that Russell Sage, over provident, carries a pad of them 
in lieu of a note-book. Thousands of dollars could be saved 
to the company by covering the reverse side with printed rules, 
so that writing thereon would not be feasible. 


PRD ASS 
PRINTING ON GLAZED SURFACES. 

It is well known that printing ink, when used on glazed and 
enameled paper, dries rapidly and pulverizes easily, so that the 
work is more or less rubbed off. This is due to the fact that 
the paper absorbs, up to a certain point, those elements or sub- 
stances which enter into the composition of the ink and whose 
function it is to bind together the solid elements. In conse- 
quence of this absorption the color or lampblack rests like dust 
on the enamel and naturally rubs off with great facility. To 
obviate this inconvenience recourse is had to two different 
methods: either to modify the paper used or to add some in- 
gredient to the ink which will cause it to adhere better. This 
is the preferable course, for it is the simplest. For printing on 
glazed or enameled paper add a varnish rich in resin, such as 
is used for bronze work. This causes the color of the ink to 
be somewhat deteriorated, but if care is taken there isnot 
much to fear. 


2 





THE first two volumes of the forthcoming biography of Bul- 
wer deal with the history of the composition of his novels. 
The work will be issued in six volumes. 
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THE PRINTER’S POINTS. 


An Arab came to the river side 
With a donkey bearing an obelisk ; 
But he would not try to ford the tide, 
For he had too good an * 
— Boston Glove. 


So he camped all night by the river side, 
And remained till the tide had ceased to swell, 
For he knew, should the donkey from life subside, 
He would never find its || ° 
—Salem Sunbeam. 


In the morning he sought to ford the tide, 
When the donkey stopped of the water to quaff, 
The rider fell off, let the obelisk slide, 
Thus affording a newspaper § 
—Rome Sentinel. 
But in the eve, when the tide was low 
And the sun had set on the vegetation, 
He stirred up the mule and made it go, 
Nor was he stopped by an ? 
—Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette. 
Soon they reached their journey’s end. 
The mule was frisky under the lash, 
And while the girls looked brightly on 
The mule and master cut a —— 
—Phila. Evening News. 





-e< 
A BOOK OF OLDEN TIMES. 

A curious and valuable book has recently come into the pos- 
session of S. A. Thompson, of Minneapolis, Minn., it being a 
Danish Bible of the year 1583. It was printed at Copenhagen 
by Matz Bengaardt and is one of the second edition ever used 
in the Scandinavian peninsula. Its history is known for the 
past two hundred years, having been in the Svendsgaart 
family for that time, and it contains the family record for most 
of this period. About seven years ago it was brought to this 
country by L. Svendsgaart, and after changing hands several 
times, was recently purchased by Mr. Thompson in Otter Tail 
County. The book shows traces of its age, both in its worn 
condition and the style of its binding. ‘The covers are of Nor- 
way pine, five-eighths of an inch in thickness and covered with 
hogskin; the covers are finished in brass, figured in fanciful 
shapes, which have been battered and worn till whatever 
beauty they may once have had has been lost. The work is 
profuse in its illustrations and is valuable chiefly for these, as 
being well preserved specimens of the engravings of three cen- 
turies ago. Quaint and curious are some of them. The crea- 
tion of Eve is one such, the idea being taken from the literal 
wording of the Scriptures. Adam is asleep, and the Creator is 
drawing a fully developed woman from his side. A curious 
thing is that, in the sky, the sun, moon and stars are all to be 
seen at the same time. Many of the engravings, if not all, 
are made in accordance with modern rules of aérial perspec- 
tive, a thing not always done in works of that century. A 
singular fact is that in the New Testament there are no engrav- 
ings until Revelations is reached. The life of Christ has not 
a single scene, and the only representation of him is where he 
appears to John in Revelations. The value of the book is not 
far from $1,000, and Mr. Thompson is in communication with 
parties East who wish to purchase it.—A/inneapolis Tribune. 





PAPER PULP FROM SUGAR-CANE. 

A method of producing pulp or stock for paper and other 
purposes from sugar-cane or other fibrous vegetable substances 
consists in subjecting the sugar-cane or other fibre-producing 
material to pressure of sufficient density to disintegrate and 
break up the cellular formation of the cane, so that when dis- 
solved or separated in any manner it will be found to be in the 
nature of pulp. 

In carrying out the invention the sugar-cane is taken, before 
the saccharine juices have been extracted, and subjected to a 
pressure of sufficient force to break up the cellular formation ot 
the cane and at the same time express all the sugar-produc- 
ing juices therefrom; or the cane may be subjected to the 
action of crushing-rolls—such as are commonly used in 
breaking up and extracting the juice from the cane—after 
which the macerated stalk is subjected to the required pres- 
sure, as above stated. The compressed product, if desired for 
paper-stock, is now taken and subjected to the action of a 
picker, or emery wheel, or any of the well-known devices for 
reducing wood or other paper-producing fibre to paper-stock ; 
or it may be reduced by dissolving in water, or by chemical 
action. 

Ordinary cornstalks, cotton-plants, palmetto, swamp-cane 
and all fibre-producing vegetable substances may be treated in 
the same manner to produce paper or other stock, the pressure 
being sufficient to free the material of all resins, acids, or ex- 
traneous matters. It may be convenient and desirable in some 
instances to use steam in connection with pressure in the re- 
duction of fibrous material to pulp for the purpose of softening 
the fibres and facilitating the breaking up of the cellular tissues; 
but ordinarily the material can be reduced to pulp by pressure 
alone. By this means, blocks of fibrous substance can be pre- 
pared which can be readily transported to the place where the 
final reduction takes place, or where the fibres are made into 
paper.—Paper Trade Fournal. 





A PECULIAR INK PLANT. 


THERE is in New Granada a plant, Coryaria thymifolia, 
which might be dangerous to our ink manufacturers if it could 
be acclimatized in Europe. It is known under the name of the 


ink-plant. Its juice, called chanchi, can be used in writing 
without any previous preparation. The letters traced with it 
are of a reddish color at first, but turn a deep black in a few 
hours. This juice also spoils steel pens less than common ink. 
The qualities of the plant seem to have been discovered under 
the Spanish administration. Some writings intended for the 
mother country were wet through with sea-water on the voyage; 
while the papers written with common ink were almost illegible, 
those with the juice of that plant were quite unscathed. Orders 
were given in consequence that this vegetable ink was to be 
used for all public documents.—/a// Mail Gazette. 





—* 

THE first printer in Russia was Ivan Feodorof, who set up 
his press in the city of Moscow in 1553. He died December 
17, 1583. 
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WASTE PAPER IN CHINA. 

It is generally mentioned in popular books on China that the 
respect for paper on which any words are written is so great 
that scavengers are specially employed to collect it in the 
Whatever doubt existed on this score 
must now be set at rest, for in a recent issue of the Pekin Ga- 


streets and preserve it. 


cette we find a memorial to the throne from the police censor 
of the central division of the capital, reporting that there are 
in that city over eighty establishments for the remanufacture of 
waste paper. Paper with characters on it, the memorialist 
complains, used to be mixed up With the waste paper and de- 
filed by such base uses. The memorialist and his colleagues 
published proclamations embodying the sacred edict of the 
great Emperor Kang-hi that in heaven and earth there is 
nothing more precious than written characters. 

Shopkeepers were forbidden to traffic in printed or written 
paper, and the manufacturers were ordered to pick out all such 
paper from among the waste paper purchased by them and 
send it to the offices, where a certain amount per pound would 
be paid for it. Two temples were selected where this paper 
could be properly burned periodically. The police magistrates, 
on inquiry, find that now the manufacturers have some idea of 
the reverence due to written characters; but some permanent 
means of supporting the expenses of the purchase and sacred 
process of destruction should be established, as at present the 
He 
further suggests that the sale of the houses and furniture of a 


memorialist has to pay them out of his own pocket. 


certain escaped criminal, though they will not bring much, will 
be sufficient, if put out at interest, to meet these expenses, and 
he further requests that the sale of written papers to manufac- 
turers be forbidden. The imperial rescript on this memorial 
has not come to our notice, but in all probability the escaped 
criminal’s house and furniture are now employed in preventing 
the defilement of the //iegende Bitter of Pekin.—F x. 
-o- 


PRINTING CONSECUTIVE NUMBERS. 


It is no unusual thing for a printer to receive an order for a 
set or sets of numbers to be printed from type, usually of a kind 
of which the font is small. Instead of undertaking this, as 
many do, by setting up the numbers in consecutive order, it is 
much easier and more profitable to do the work in the manner 
described below. Suppose that we have to furnish five sets of 


numbers from 1 to 200. We first set up the ten digits in a 
column and print 240 copies from it, to the right of the centre 
of the sheet. 
print ten copies with the same column printed side by side with 
the 
cipher from the bottom and place it at the top, so that the 
Then the g is put at the head 


of the column, causing it to read g1, 02, 13, etc. 


first; this makes the I1, 22, 33, etc. Then remove the 
column reads OF, 12, 23, etc. 
One by one 
the figures are transposed from the bottom to the top, until we 
have a column reading 21, 32, 43, etc., of which, as with the 
others, we print ten copies. Then we set up ten 1’s and print 
them on five of each of the forms we have already done, ex- 


cept the first, and also changing the lower 1 to a 2 on the col- 








umn ending with oo. 
numbers from 1 to 200. 


This, it will be seen, gives us all the 


The above operation can, perhaps, be better illustrated by 


Bear in 
mind that the right-hand column (1 to 0) is printed on all at 
the first running through the press. 


the following table, showing the successive printings. 


. 2 28 6 or 6h St. ae 
82 2 52 


N 


93 83 63 
04 94 84 74 
8 .o§ %& 
26 16 06 
Se. 32. 37 . Sf 
48 38 28 18 
59 49 
60 50 


wm & Ww 


nt 


90 


oan 


98 
O09 


=) 


39 29 
40 


It will be seen that but twelve forms (including the 1’s) will 


o co 30 20 10 


be required for this work, while much less time will be spent in 
making changes than would be occupied in endeavoring to 
print after the old method. 

Of course, if the numbers and changes run above 200, it 
will only require a greater number to be printed on each form, 
with the corresponding addition of higher numbers for the 


hundreds.—Lithographer and Printer. 





* 
INVISIBLE INK FOR POSTAL CARDS. 


egists’ Circular give the following 


Correspondents of the Drugg 


recipes for a sympathetic postal-card ink : 
1. Diluted sulphuric acid 
When this ink is used the card will at first 


one part by measure of acid to 
seven of water. 
show roughened traces of the writing, but after being allowed 
to dry for a short time these disappear, and it is as invisible as if 
done with water. Of course, only a gold pen or a quill must 
be used. If it is desired to avoid the suspicion of using sympa- 
thetic ink, which might be excited by a blank postal card, it 
may be written upon, across the first writing, with tincture of 
iodine, which will entirely fade out when the heat is applied to 
develope the invisible ink. 

2. Use a solution of sulphate of iron, and develop with a 
solution of prussiate of potash. 

3. Take a solution of ferrocyanide of potassium (1 to 50); 
after writing with this solution, the letters and writing are 


| visible to the naked eye; but if a damp sponge be passed over 
Then we shift the sheet on the press so as to | 


the writing, after it is dry, then it will be absolutely invisible. 
With sulphate of 
iron the writing will appear blue, and with sulphate of copper 


The ink may be developed in several ways. 


dark brown; the writing with ordinary ink, which it is advis- 
able not to omit, remaining unaltered. By exposure to the 
fumes of muriatic acid or by dipping into the same acid, slightly 
diluted, the invisible writing will be developed of a bluish-green 
color, while the ordinary writing with nutgall ink will dis- 


appear. 





-@ 


BouND volumes of the PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR, cloth, $1.00. 
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WHIMSICALITIES. 

A whole history might be written on literary trifling, or the 
various whimsicalities with which literary men have amused 
their leisure hours. Greek poets used to divert their friends by 
composing poems from which particular letters were excluded. 
One of these lypogrammatists wrote an imitation of Homer’s 
Odyssey in as many books as there were letters in the Greek 
alphabet. He called the first book Alpha, because there was 
not an alpha in it; the second Beta, because that letter was 
omitted, and so on through the rest. A Latin monk, for want 
of something better to do, wrote a little prose work, of which 
a part still remains. It has as many chapters as there are let- 
ters in the Latin alphabet; the first chapter is without an a, 
the second has no 4, and so on through the rest. There are 
said to be still extant five novels of Lope de Vega, from each 





one of which he excluded some particular letter. These heroic 
authors seemed determined to prove that they could get along 
without the alphabet, and, taking up each letter in turn, 
triumphantly showed it that they could transact their business 
without its assistance. On the other hand, there have been 
literary triflers who manifested unusual fondness for some par- 
ticular letter. An Italian monk named Hugbald wrote a book, 
stupid enough no doubt, in which every word began with the 
letter c. There is also another brainless production of the 


same age, entitled ‘‘ Pugna Porcorum,’’ of which every word 
begins with g. Gregorio, to amuse his friends at Rome, wrote 
a discourse from which he excluded the letter 7, and when a 
friend asked for a copy he replied in a letter in which not an 7 
was to be found. 

The same stupid industry has given birth to artificial poems 
in the shape of natural objects. In the days of Addison, 
‘‘when the reign of good Queen Anne was culture’s palmiest 
day,’’ this sort of artificial wit was exceedingly popular, and 
the spectator waxes very merry on more than one occasion 
when reminded of it. Stanzas of poetry were written in the 
shape of altars, hearts, lover’s knots, peacock’s wings, trees, 
eyes, roses, lozenges, bows and arrows, columns, cupids, obe- 
lisks, gloves, bouquets, forget-me-nots—each leaf forming a 
different verse—and many other flowers and things. A remark- 


able picture of this age exists in the British Museum. It was | 


done with a pen by some laborious wit, and the subject is a 
landscape, with trees and a house in the distance; in the fore- 
ground there are meadows and water, with several animals graz- 
ing. The entire work is microscopic writing, and each animal 
is a poem on its own nature and qualities; the trees are pastoral 
poems; the house is a eulogy on domestic life, while the water 
is a poem on lake scenery. It would appear that industrious 
stupidity could go no farther; but this is not much worse than 
the monk who, in honor of the Virgin, composed a poem of 
720 lines from the six words: Zot, 7ibi, Virgi, quot sidera 
colle. We arranged each word in as many positions as he 
could, and worked on it as our modern wits have worked on 
the fifieen puzzle. Strangely enough these monstrosities have 
not always been the products of stupidity. One of the best 


poets of the golden age of France gave his bacchanalian songs | 
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the shape of bottles, decanters and wine-glasses, regulating the 
length of the lines to suit the image. 
iinciab-eintiaahitibnnedbieaiinediite 
WORKS WRITTEN IN HASTE. 

In one year Dryden produced four of his greatest works, 
‘*Absalom and Achitophel,’’ ‘The Medal,’’ ‘* The Religio 
Laici’’ and **Mac Fliecknoe.’’ He was only six months 
writing ‘‘ The Hind and Panther,’’ three years in translating 
the whole of Virgil, and twelve mornings in composing his 
‘* Parallel Between Poetry and Painting.’’ The original draft 
of ** Alexander’s Feast’’ was struck off at a single sitting. Dr. 
Johnson’s ‘‘ Rasselas’’ was written in a week to defray the 
expenses of his mother’s funeral. Sir Walter Scott’s rapidity 
is one of the marvels of literature; he wrote literally as fast as 
the pen could move, and, when he dictated, his amanuensis 
could scarcely keep pace with him. The original manuscripts 
of the Waverley novels may still be seen; they are frequently, 
for many pages, undeformed by a single blot or erasure. Beck- 
ford’s ‘* Vathek ’’ was completed by the unbroken exertion of 
three whole days and two whole nights, the author supporting 
himself during his unnatural vigil by copious draughts of wine; 
and what adds to the wonder is that the work was written in 
French. Mrs. Browning’s ‘‘ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,’’ a 
poem of great length in a peculiarly difficult metre, was com- 
pleted in twelve hours, while the printer was waiting to put it 
into type. 

Steele and Fielding wrote many of their essays while the 
press was waiting. Johnson, like Gibbon, wrote at first with 
labor, but afterwards found that, with practice, a stately and 
highly finished style came as naturally as ordinary expression 
comes to ordinary people. We learn, for example, that some 
of the best papers in the ‘*‘ Rambler’’ were penned as easily as 
a letter ; that forty-eight octavo pages of the ‘“‘ Life of Sav- 
age,’’ a singularly polished work, were completed at a sitting, 
and that the ‘Lives of the Poets’’ cost him no more trouble 
than a slipshod article costs a professional journalist. But 
Johnson was, we may add, indefatigable in revising. Ben 
Jonson tells us that he wrote ‘* The Alchemist ”’ in six weeks; 
Fenelon that ‘* Telemaque’’ was produced in three months, 
and brougham that his Zdindurgh Review articles averaged a 


few hours. But the most portentous example of literary fe- 
cundity on record is beyond question to be found in the person 
| of Lope de Vega. He thought nothing of writing a play in a 
couple of days, a light farce in an hour or two, and, in the 
| course of his life, furnished the stage of Spain with upward of 
| two thousand original dramas. Hallam calculates that this 
| extraordinary man was the author of at least 21,300,000 lines. 





| creep into newspapers, despite the diligence of even the most 
lynx-eyed proof-reader, appears in a San Francisco paper, 
which meant to say that ‘‘ Judge Thomas exchanged benches 
with Judge Scott yesterday,’’ but the cruel types made it read, 
‘*Judge Thomas exchanged breeches with Judge Scott yester- 
day.”’ 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 
THE Count of Paris has in preparation the concluding vol- 
umes of his ‘* History of the American Civil War.’’ 


SO GREAT has been the demand for Mr. Trollope’s autobio- 
graphy that a second edition has already been published. 


Various English novels have lately been translated into 
Bengali and published at Calcutta. If the natives like them 
others will follow. 


THE paper sup»vly of Southern Russia is mainly derived from 
the town of Rostoff-on-Don, where there is a mill conducted 
by an Englishman. 

EDGAR FAWCcETT, the novelist, prefers to do his writing in 
a café, or some other place where he can smoke cigarettes and 
sip wine while working. 

BiLLy Burres, the cowboy poet, whose verses are rapidly 
coming into prominence, is supposed to be Prof. W. E. Curtis, 
of the Chicago /uter-Ocean. 


Mr. BLAINE is writing upon his book, *‘ Twenty Years in 
Congress,’’ from nine to one every day. He revises his work 


as he goes on, and employs no secretary. 


AN adaptation of one of M. Zola’s disgusting novels is to 
appear serially in London in a new periodical to be called Zhe 
Mayfair Magazine. Mr. Matthew Arnold’s teachings are 


sorely needed upon his native shores. 


THE oldest working printer in Germany, and, perhaps, in the 
world, Gottfried Stahl, died at Hanau, Hessen, in his eighty- 


fifth year. He worked up to the time of his death in the office 


which he entered as pressman in 1847. 


THE new volume of the ‘* Encyclopedia Britannica’? is 
having a large sale. At last accounts 10,000 copies had been 
sold in Great Britain, while 30,000 had been sent to this coun- 
try, with other thousands to the colonies. 


Poetry sells in England, if not in America. Mr. Lewis 
Morris’s ‘* Songs Unsung ’’ has had great good fortune. The 
first edition of 1,500 copies was taken by the trade before the 
day of formal publication, and Mr. Austin Dobson's new book 
has had the same luck. 


Yon- 
We believe in this craze, and to show that we 
are inclined to help it along, we will send by mail fifty-two 
newspaper headings, all with different dates, for only two dol- 
lars.—Lvansville Argus. 


COLLECTING newspaper headings is the latest craze. 
hers Gazette. 


TROLLOPE, in his autobiography, says: ‘It is my custom 
to write with my watch before me, and to require from myself 
two hundred and fifty words every quarter of an hour. I have 
found that the two hundred and fifty words were forthcoming 
as regularly as my watch went.’’ He wrote everywhere he 
happened to be, always had several novels ahead, and con- 
gratulated himself, on departing for Australia in 1871, that, if 
the ship went to the bottom, ‘‘ there would nevertheless be new 
novels ready to come out under his name for some years to 


come.’’ 





THE French printers have a National Union in which twenty- 
seven cities are represented. At their recent convention dele- 
gates from Spain and Italy were present. The National Union 
embraces sixty-two local Unions, with a membership of 6,000 
and a fund of 43,993 francs. 


THE problem of successful authorship has been studied by 
an English literary lady with a curious result. She advertises 
in a London newspaper that she, being desirous of making her 
writings more fully known, seeks the services of a thoroughly 
good reader, who would read or give public recitations of her 
poems and essays. 


For the first time since the invention of printing, a German 
book has reached its thousandth edition, each of them num- 
bering 3,000 copies, thus making in all 3,000,000 copies. It 
is a primer by Haester, published by C. D. Baedecker, of 
Essen, which first appeared in 1853 and reached its one hun- 
dredth edition in 1863. 


THE importation of Japanese papers, especially for litho- 
graphic purposes, is increasing in Europe. There are also 
very good money envelopes being introduced. These papers 
have also been much used for what Germans term supplements, 
or mere circulars sent out with their papers by some publishers. 


The papers come from the imperial paper mills at Oji. 

THE Bulwer autobiography ends with the novelist’s entrance 
upon political life. His frankness concerning the peccadilloes 
of his father, General Earle Bulwer, is said to be greater and 
much more distasteful than the frankness of Dickens and 
Trollope in relation to their parents. It is supposed that he 
wrote the autobiography between the years 1852 and 1855. 
The time at which the Harpers will bring out the work is not 
yet decided. 

Kar F. Meyer, a Munich bookseller, while cataloguing 
the library formerly preserved in the Carthusian monastery at 
Buxheim, found two leaves of a manuscript written upon 
parchment, serving as fly-leaves to an early printed book. 
The writing turned out to be fragments of ** King Rother,” 
written during the thirteenth century. There are four hundred 
lines, of which hitherto only one manuscript was known, and 
the new-found text differs somewhat from its predecessor, the 
Heidelberg manuscript. 

Hith- 
erto they have accomplished great things by collecting cigar 
tips and disposing of them for the benefit of poor children. 


Tue Germans are remarkable for practical economy. 


Now comes a suggestion from the Saxon Industrial Society con- 
cerning the collecting of cast-off steel pens, to be disposed of 
for the benefit of workingmen’s children by procuring them in- 
struction of various kinds. Steel pens are, as we all know, 
made of the best steel, which suffers little by use. Instead of 
throwing away old pens, these might be preserved and gath- 
ered, and many millions of dollars saved by converting them 
into watch-springs, fine knives, etc. Steel filings are carefully 
saved ; why not: steel pens, which represent a much greater 
value? If for nothing else, they might be profitably used in 


the manufacture of ink. 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


The Sunbury (Pa.) News has been increased 1n size. 

The Hagerstown (Md.) Daily News has been enlarged. 

The Staunton (Va.) 7¢degram has suspended publication. 

The Long Felt Want is the title of a new Oregon newspaper. 

Three new presses have been put in for the Congressional Record. 

Ballard Smith is the new managing editor of the New York Hera/d. 

Philip H. Linderman has purchased the Bradford (Pa.) Sunday News. 

J. J. Mott has become the owner of the Statesville (N.C.) American. 

M. L. Thomas has sold the Red Cloud (Neb.) Chief to A. C. Hosmer. 

W. J. Means has sold the Cad/, of Hartford, Kan., to Bixler & Lamp- 
hear. 

The Colorado Springs Refuddic has been purchased by W. T. Hogue 
& Co. 

J. W. Kendall has sold the Courier, of Canton, Kan., to Milton 
Rice. 

Edward Stanwood has resigned the editorship of the Boston Adver- 
tiser. 

The Easton (Pa.) Free Press has added one column to each of its 
pages. 

John Youngman has joined the editorial force of the Shamokin ( Pa.) 
Times. , 

The Titusville (Pa.) Sunday World has been enlarged to an eight- 
page paper. 

The name of the De Pere (Wis.) Facts has been changed to the 7win 
City Index. 

The Prohibitionist has been removed from Columbus, Mo., to Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. 

The Salt Lake (Utah) 7yiéune has reduced its price from ten cents to 
five cents a copy. 

F. D. Reymort has secured a proprietary interest in the /ndex, of 
Tucson, Arizona. 

The Loca/, of Oconomonoc, Wis., has passed into the possession of 
Hoxie & Morgan. 

The Morning Yournal, of Camden, N. J., has suspended after an ex- 
istence of one month. 

Congressman George A. Post has secured a half interest in the Mon- 
trose (Pa.) Democrat. 

Kentucky has a blue green newspaper; it is the Green River Cou- 
rier, printed on blue paper. 

The Star of the Valley, of Newville, Pa., has changed its publication 
day from Monday to Saturday. 

Hunt & Chamberlain have purchased the 7imes, of Hyde Park, Mass., 
from Edward S. Hathaway & Co. 

George D. Herbert has again assumed the duties of managing editor 
of the Harrisburg (Pa.) 7elegraph. 

The Wilmington (Del.) Morning News has been increased in size from 
twenty-eight to thirty-two columns, 


The Cincinnati 7imes-Star, an evening daily, has commenced the pub- 
lication of a Sunday morning edition. 


The Erie (Pa.) Suaday Graphic has commenced the publication of a 
daily called the Daily Penny Graphic. 


The Monday Morning Republican, of Des Moines, la., has been 
merged into Plain Jadk, of that place. 


The Lock Haven (Pa.) Daily Democrat issues a Sunday morning 
edition, but does not publish on Monday. 


Isaac H. Bromley has relinquished his place on the editorial staff of 
the New York 7ridbune to become editor-in-chief of the New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser, taking the place of the late Hugh J. Hastings. 





Wm. A. Taylor, long identified with Pittsburgh journalism, is the new 
managing editor of the Cincinnati (O.) News- Fournad. 

The Mifflinville (Pa.) Record has been removed to Nanticoke, and 
now appears under the new name of the Luzerne Venture. 


Mrs. Mattie Sprogle has, on account of ill-health, relinquished her 
position of local editor of the Hatboro (Pa ) Public Spirit. 


B. H. Richardson has been succeeded as publisher of the Savannah 
(Ga.) Times by the *‘ Savannah Times Publishing Company.” 

N. L. McGirr, who has for some time been local editor of the Bedford 
(Pa.) Gazette, has purchased a one-third interest m that paper. 


A petition for a receiver to take charge of the effects of West Bros., 
publishers of the Sunday News, of Springfield, O., has been filed. 


An evening paper in Detroit, Mich., now dates its first edition at 
** fourteen o’clock,’’ and follows it with a “‘ fifteen o’clock”’ edition. 


The proprietors of the Yonkers (N.Y.) Gazette have begun the issue 
of a daily afternoon two-cent paper called the Yonkers Daily Record. 


C. A. Snowden resigned the managing editorship of the Washington 
National Republican to fill a similar position on the New York World. 


Herbert L. Gill, founder of the Malvern (Pa.) /tem, is now one of 
the editors and proprietors of the San Yuan Herald, of Silverton, Cal. 


The late U.S. Senator Theodore F. Randolph, of New Jersey, learned 
the trade of a printer in the office of the Fredonian, at New Brunswick, 
N. J. 

T. P. Dorritt has, at Pittsburgh, commenced the publication of a daily 


one-cent paper, called the Penny News. George W. Dawson is the 
editor. 


J. S. Nixon, agricultural editor of the Franklin (Pa.) Repository, has 
been elected Treasurer of the Bedford and Chambersburg Turnpike 
Company. 

Edward N. Vallandigham has resigned the post of editor of the Wil- 
mington ( Del.) Evening News to accept an editorial position on the Balti- 
more Day. 


Osborne & Cleveland, proprietors and publishers of the Free Press, 
of Bodie, Cal., have dissolved partnership, H. Z. Osborne remaining as 
sole owner. 


The Sunday Telegraph, of Milwaukee, Wis., has removed to the build- 
ing of the Evening Wisconsin, from which structure four different news- 
papers are now issued. 


The Daily Telegram, of Allentown, Pa., has suspended publication. 
It was started in June, 1882, and has been under the management of 
three different parties since its establishment. 


Pope Leo has created F. W. Dawson, editor of the News and Cou- 
rier, of Charleston, S. C., a Knight of the Order of St. George “‘ for the 
stand he has taken in his paper against dueling.”’ 


The Meadville (Pa ) Refudlican, daily and weekly, has been sold for 
$20,000 to the ‘‘ Republican Publishing Company,”’ H. C. Flood man- 
ager. Col. Reisinger, the founder of the Repud/ican, retires. 


There are at present one hundred and twenty newspapers in the United 
States, of which the publishers, editors and chief contributors are ne- 
groes. The oldest one of them is the Z/evator, of San Francisco, which 
has attained its eighteenth year. 


Almost all the leading New York papers are now managed by Western 
editors. Ballard Smith, of Kentucky, has just been made managing 
editor of the Herald; Mr. Bromley, who takes charge of the Com- 
mercial Advertiser, is an Ohio man; so is Mr. Reid, of the 7ridbune ; 
Albert Pulitzer, of the World, and Carl Schurz, lote of the Evening 
Post, are from Missouri, and Dana, of the Sua, comes from Illinois. 


FOREIGN. 


A review recently started in India is entitled Cream, the intention 
being to skim the magazines of Europe and America. 


Knoner Bros., of Stuttgart, have bought, for $225,000, that well-known 
German periodical, the Gartendaude. Its circulation has much declined 
of late years, but is still 250,000 a week. A condition of the sale is that 
the editorial department shall remain in Leipzic. 
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LITERARY. 
BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

The December issue of this readable monthly opens with an exhaus 
tive account of ‘‘ The Menhaden Fishery ’’ and the uses that little fish is 
put to. Charles H. Fitch presents a series of valuable ‘‘ Studies from 
the Census. Eunice W. Felton gives a sharply drawn picture of life in 
Athens of to-day in a description of ‘‘ The Funeral of a Greek States- 
man ;"’ the account of the obsequies includes a powerful, concise sketch 
of the career of the late Alexander Kourmoundourcs, once Prime Minis 


ter of Greece. ‘‘ Women and Gowns 
ladies, the writer impaiting valuable hints in regard to the pertinency of 
O.M.E. Rowe con- 


** The Education of Nurses,’’ showing the practi- 


different styles of costumes to particular occasions 

tributes an article on 
Pere , ; : 

cal workings of a certain system of training attendants on the sick 

Miss Tincker’s serial, ‘‘ The Jewel in the Lotos,”’ is brought toa pleas 

Arbo 

story, under the caption of ‘* Saucy Betty Mork.”’ 


3ates contributes a humorous 
** Monthly Gossip”’ 


ing as well as artistic conclusion. 


expatiates upon Ouida’s society novels and distinguished visitors to 
America 


Godey's Lady's Book. Philadelphia. J. H. Haulenbeek & Co 
The December issue of the Lady's Book « 





oses the one hundred and 


seventh volume of the magazine, and it is essentially a holiday number, 
containing a fine tinted picture of ‘‘Great Aunt Dorothy’s Christmas 
Gifts ;’’ a charming Christmas story by Mrs. J. A. Shields, entitled 
** Kriss Kringle’s Clerk.”” There is an excellent engraving of the new 
Indian bronze group just placed in Lincoln Park, Chicago; several 
colored fashion-plates, patterns for ladies’ work-baskets, printed in the 
shades to be incorporated, and a portrait of Abraham Lincoln. In thelite 
rary department proper, the serial of ‘‘ Wedded to Misery ”’ is brought to 
a conclusion, and Hollis Freeman commences a new and promising nove 
titled ‘‘ Lucinda.’’ ‘‘ What the Ship Brought In,”’ is a short story tor 
Christmas, by Amelia Abbey; and Griffith Wilde contributes a charade 
in four acts, 

Her Second Love. 


& Bros. 


By Ashford Owen. Philadelphia. T. B. Peterson 

An interesting, well-written story on an old, yet ever new theme—love 
The author is a writer of experience, who has here framed an ingenious 
story that is certain of being received with favor even by old novel 
readers. There is a refreshing freedom from conventionalism in the plot, 
and the heroine is not cast in the stereotyped mould used by the average 


novelist. The work is very handsomely printed and bound. 


The American Bookseller, Christmas, 1883. New York. The Ameri- 
can News Company. 

A sumptuous descriptive catalogue of 1032 pages, and profusely illus- 
trated with full and half-page engravings from the choice holiday books 
of the year. To the seeker after beautiful bcoks the volume is an invalu- 
able one, and is worthy of preservation by all lovers of art. 
The Christmas Number of the Publishers’ Weekly, 1883 

F. Leypoldt. 


New York. 


A handsomely illustrated volume, containing specimen engravings from 
many of the most elegant of the year’s holiday books. 
, _—— 
RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION AND ADVERTISING. 
The Printers’ Circutar is issued monthly, at One Dollar perannum, 
invariably in advance. Single Copy, Ten Cents. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING 


1 Month. 3 Months. 6 Months. 1 Year 
One Page... .....+++ + «| $25 00) $70 00 $125 00) $200 00 
ae. SP eerie 15 00 4° 00 JO 00 «125 00 
Quarter Page. . . 8 00 20 00 35 00! 65 00 
NID hae. «et, . Bae 4S 1 «x 2 5 4 50 9 00 
Cover Pages, $25 eac h month, wet 
THREE COLUMNS TO A PAGE. 
nn i. 2 a 6 6. < a. ee 7s 20 4 00 7 00 12 00 
OD cde Gee 6 lee ea eu 3 0 7 oo 12 00 20 00 
PeeeO AUER. 64s 5k woes 4 00 10 00 18 00! 35 00 
One Column, or one-third of a Page g 00 25 x 45 00 72 00 


R. S. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 


Address 


is a unique paper on the dress of 








THE PRINTER’S DEVIL. 


Ink bespattered, 
Clothing tattered, 

With his broom in hand, 
Leaning, cleaning, 
Rubbing, scrubbing, 

Under every stand. 


*Neath the « ases, 
Type and spaces 
Trampled where they fell 
By this Pluto 
Doomed to go to 
Printers’ leather “‘ hell.” 


Running hither, 
Darting thither, 
Tail of all the staff 
Out and in doors, 
Cheeking all bores, 


jringing telegraph 


Runs for copy, 
Nor dares stop he 
For his paper hat; 
All the jour’men, 
Save the foreman, 
Yelling for some “ fat.’’ 
** Proves”” the galleys 
Phen he sallies 
On Satanic pinion 
From the news-room 
To the sanctum— 
Part-of his dominion 


And the bosses— 
Often cross as 
Bears within their holes 
Make the devil 
Find his level 
Stirring up the coals 


Washing roller, 

Bringing coal, or 
Lugging 

lime he wastes not 

At the paste pot 
Wrapping up the mail, 


water pail 


When the week’s done 
Then he seeks one 
Where the dollars lay, 
There to settle, 
For the little 
Devil is to pay. 


In this spirit 
There is merit, 
Far from taint of shame; 
Often gaining 
By his training 
Good and honored name. 
Legislators, 
Great debaters, 
Scientific men, 
Have arisen 
From the prison 
Of the printer’s den 
-@- 
A COMPLETE edition of ** Oliver Twist’’ 1s now being sold 
in the streets of London at the price of one penny, or two 


cents. 
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WANTS. | | 


ANTED—A PARTNER WITH THREE THOUSAND 
dollars to purchase half interest in Republican paper. Address 
JOURNALIST, care of Printers’ Circuar. 


ANTED—TO PURCHASE HALF GR WHOLE INTEREST 
of a first-class newspaper and job office. Address 
JOHN, care of Prinrers’ Circurar. 


ANTED FOR CASH—A SMALL BUT WELL-EQUIPPED 
Job Office, or Newspaper and Job Office combined, in some 
thriving business town, within a radius of 100 miles of Philadelphia. 
Address, with full particulars and price, 
PRACTICAL PRINTER, care Prinvers’ Crrcucar. 











FOR SALE. 
IR SALE—OLD ESTABLISHED, VERY PROFITABLE RE- 


publican county-seat newspaper in Indiana. Would exchange for 
good real estate. IRKLIN JONES, Hamilton, Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
A* OPPORTUNITY IS OFFERED TO A YOUNG MAN TO 
work 











take charge of a small job office in a moderate sized city. Fine 
a feature, May become a partner, or work on a small salary and 
acommission. Address DAVENPORT, care Printers’ Crrcucar. 





EGLET AND FURNITURE—BEST CHERRY, SMOOTH 
and true, in yard lengths. 


Nonpareil to Small Pica, per yard... ......+-. 3c. 
Pica to 4-line, oe SS Fe ee 4c. 
Five-line to 12-line, 7 4 aS Sem ae 5c. 
Oe Bi a eo ss are 0 6 42.0.0 OB 4 5°. 
roo yards assorted sizes. . .. 1... -seececes 


$4 00 
R. S. MENAMIN, 515-521 Minor St , Phila. 





ICK’S DROP-CUT MAILER HAVING ADDRESSED 7,334 

papers in one hour, over two a second, is matchless. The use of 

every Drop-cut Mailer unstamped by him he forbids Lawfully had only 
Rev. R. DICK; Buffalo, N.Y. 99 years’ right, one cent a name. 


WILLIAM C. PROBASCO, 


# ELNGRAVER« ON « WOOD,# 


709 Sansom Street, 





Late of Ledger Building. PHILADELPHIA. 











A SAFE AND CONVENIENT LAMPHOLDER, 


The arm is made so that it will fit tight on the top rim of the upper 
case, and the circle which hold the lamp is fitted in this arm in such a 
manner as to enable the lamp to be placed over the lower case or either 
side of the upper case. 

The lampholder is made of the best malleable iron, and is very strong. 


PRICE, without Lamp, 75c. By Mail, $1.00. 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 





R. S. MENAMIN, 
515-521 Minor Street, PHILADELPHIA. | 





TYPOGRAPHIC + PUBLICATIONS 


For Sale, at Publishers’ Prices, by 
R.S. MENAMIN, 


517 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 











AMERICAN ENCYCLOPZEDIA OF PRINTING: Edited by J. 
Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 Imperial Octavo 
Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred Definitions, Descrip- 
tions and Articles relating to the History, Implements, Processes, 
Products and Auxiliary Arts of Printing, splendidly illustrated by 
more than two hundred Chromo-Lithographs, Lithographs, Wood 
Engravings, Imitations of Water Marks, Embossed and Ruled 
Pages, etc. Reduced Price, $6.00. 





A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION: designed for 
Letier-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the Press, and 
for the Use of Schools and Academies. With an Appendix, con- 
taining Rules on the Use of Capitals, a List of Abbreviations, 
Hints on the Preparation of Copy and on Proof-reading, Specimen 
of Proof-sheet, etc. By John Wilson. Twenty-fourth Edition, 
revised, enlarged, and improved, and printed on tinted paper. 
Price, $2 00. By Mail, $2.20. 


THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, contain- 
ing Practical Directions for Managing all Departments of a Print- 
ing Office, as well as complete Instructions for Apprentices. 
With several Useful Tables, numerous Schemes for Imposing 
Forms in every variety, Hints to Authors, etc. By Thomas 
MacKellar. Thirteenth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Price, 
$2.00 By Mail, $2.20. 





A PRINTER’S MANUAL: A Practical Guide for Compositors and 
Pressmen. By Thomas Lynch. Price, $1.25. By Mail, $1.37. 





New TareE FASTENER. 





Book and Newspaper Printers, and others having presses and machines 
upon which tapes are used, will find the little implement shown above a 
very useful, time-saving friend to have in the office or workshop. 


Directions ror Usinc.—Lap the tape as if to sew it. Place the 
tape on the punch with the die on top, drive the punch through the tape, 
and then, without removing the tape, place the eyelet on the punch with 
the small end next to the tape and the flange towards the die. See that 
the eyelet is square on the die, then drive it home through the tape. It 
will turn and clinch at the bottom of the punch. 


PRICE, Including One Box of Eyelets, $1.26. 


Postage (15 c.) or expressage extra. 
20; 
R. S. MENAMIN, 
515, 517 and 519 Minor Street. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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U. §. Type and Electrotype Foundry. 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse 


28, 30 & 32 CENTRE ST., 
Cor. Duane and Reade Streets, 


NEW YORK. 


CENTRAL NEWSPAPER UNION, 


612 and 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


AUXILIARY SHEETS. 

We print the following sizes, measure thirteen 
ems Pica for all sizes of paper: 4-column folio, 
s5-column folio, 6-column folio, 7-column folio, 
8-column folio, g-column folio ; 4-colymn quarto, 
5-column quarto, 6-column quarto. 


Prices Lower, and Paper of Better Quality than far- 
nished by any other similar Establishment. 
Any other information wanted will be cheer- 
Suily given by 
BENNY SALINGER, 


Superintendent. 


THE WM. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE CO., 
108-116 Franklin Street, 
NORWICH, CONN. 
Manufacturers of 
woond TYPE, 
BORDERS, and all grades of MAPLE and 
BOXWOOD for Engravers’ Use. 





PHILADELPHIA. 





SULLIVAN & CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Improved Roller Compound, 
142 SOUTH FOURTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Printers’ Rollers Cast on the Shortest Notice, at the Most Reasonable Rates. 


ati My 
*._____* PRICE List. <———-*.. 


df Half Medium Rollers, go cts. Eighth Medium Rollers, 40 cts. 
iC) 


= Large Rollers, 30 Cts. per hh. 
COMPOSITION IN BULK, 25 CTS. PER POUND. 


Quarter “ ” 


Ee ) 


———Ds 
The best of References given in regard to the good working qualities of this Compound. 


SULLIVAN & CO., 142 S. Fourth St., Phila- 


A. M. COLLINS, SON « CoO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARDS AND CARD BOARDS, 
FOR PRINTERS, STATIONERS, AND PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


WAREHOUSE} NO. 827 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


RINTERS’ CUT CARDS AND CARDBOARDS, 
tO) CHROMO AND BEVEL-EDGE CARDS. Gy $o—— #0) 
Samples sent to any one in the trade on caelaniibein by letter. 


T. M. SIMPSON, - 21S. Seventh St., Phila. 


FRANK TOOMEY, 
No. 131 North Third Street, Philadelphia, La., 
AGENT FOR THE SALE OF THE 


GENUINE BAXTER STEAM ENGINE, 


HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL ENGINES AND BOILERS, all sizes _ 
Steam Pumps and Machinery of all kinds, Belting and General Supplies. [ 


SZ SEND FOR REDUCED PRICE LIST. “@S 
R. 8S. MENAMIN, 


TYPE, MACHINERY AND MATERIAL, 


517 MINOR STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


{oRe- 





fornam 


SOUTHNICK, MoCAY & CO, 


Pamphlet Binders, 
38 HUDSON STREET, PHILA. 


Everything needed in a Printing Office. | Pamphiet Binding for Printers a Specialty. 





’ are now used extensively on all kinds of 
ART § AUTOMATIC COUNTERS printing presses and machinery. Having 
been sold for the past thirteen years on their own merits, they have proved themselves 
the most accurate, reliable and durable, as well as the simplest and best Counters made. 


‘They count as desired from 1 to 100,000 ; are easily set back to0. Can be attached by any 


Hart’s Printing Press Counter, 


person to any press or machine, with three small screws, and require no watching or attention. 


Late improvements in parts most liable to wear, viz : 
an Underbearing Head and a Friction Dog on Unit Wheel,render them more durable than ever. 
EVERY COUNTER IS WARRANTED ACCURATE AND PERFECT. 


A Double-Toed, Reversible Lever ; 
} 


For Sale throughout .he United States and Canada by Printers’ Furnishing Houses generally. ‘In Philadelphia by R. S. MENAMIN, and others. — 


PRICE, $10. Furnished at wholesale or retail on application to the Manufacturer, 


H. F. HART, Rochester, N. Y. 
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RCULAR NOW p,, 
ws r RE4p 


FIVE SIZES MADE. 


 GOoRDON'S 


ERANKLI PRINTING PRESS. 


GORDON PRESS WORKS, 
97 and 99 Nassau Street, 














{ESTABLISHED 1865. > 3 _ESTABLISHED 1865. $+ 








= Pr infers intia- Ruler Roller Comgaun, - 


8 8 68- 68 -63- *68- -68- 





325 WALNUT STREET, 
COMPOUND, 30 CTS. PER POUND. PHILADELPHIA. 








»;RE-CASTING COMPOSITION, :~-. 
Ones 45 Cts. per Pound. © NG 
This Composition is a Giycerine Compound and cannot be excelled. It can be re-cast repeatedly. 


Eor Sale by R. Ss. MENAMIN. 





























; Rene CIRCULAR. 
* , 
ra Weld 113 "Rio, 
> 4. 


v = PAPER & 


PUBLISHERS, —FOR— 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, 
MAP PUBLISHERS, 
COTTON AND WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS, 
HARDWARE DEALERS, 
GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, 
JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
DRY GOODS AND NOTION DEALERS 
DEALERS IN FANCY GOODS. 





—M—Z ¢ ——- ¢ fee... 


Samples Sent on Solicitation. Orders by Mail Filled with Care. 


—R ee eo 


J. G. DITMAN & CO., 
30, 32 AND 34 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 


CORNER JAYNE STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 





MACHINE WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 


Printers’, Lithographers’ & Bookbinders’ Work 3 


A SPECIALTY. 


a 


*)o > S—=> <§_ SS —e-- 
© Established 1869 by Daniel Dermond and B. S. Menamin. 
Jo 


+ ed 


——V 


rt 
S 








THE BEST SHAPTING, PULLEYS, BTC. 


Furnished and Put Up at 
LOWEST RATES. 


or FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP is now completely equipped with 
7 the best Tools and Machinery for the execution especially of Printers’ Ma- 
chine Work, and has a corps of skilled workmen unexcelled, if equalled, by 

any found elsewhere. The reputation acquired during the past Fourteen 


. e 2 Years will be maintained, and satisfactory work guaranteed. A trial solicited. 
All kinds of Presses Rebuilt, Removed, Repaired : eakieiiebete 2 koe = at ok 


Address all communications to 


AND SET UP. R. 8S. MENAMIN, 








Proprietor Franklin Machine Shop, 


A Large Stock of Pieces and Parts of Presses 515-521 MINOR ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 



































PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


{10D PRINTERS? SUPPLIES, 


Ruled Billheads, Letter and Note Headings, 
Statements, Envelopes and Tags. 


PRINTERS’ CUT CARDS AND CARDBOARD, 


Brilliant Chromo and Illuminated Advertising 
Cards, Folding Cards, and Ball J te: 
Programme Covers. / WEDDING STATIONERY 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 








XQF A 7 ; 
Freer - j FLAT WRITING PAPER. 


BOOK, NEWS AND COVER PAPERS. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


THE PLACE FOR PRINTERS TO BUY ALL THEIR STOCK. 


W. D, WILSON PRINTING INK CO., 


(LIMITED,) 





PIRIN TNC] Nz} 
75 FULTON STREET, 


NEW YORE. 








EE 


All kinds of Letter Press and Lithographic Inks and Varnishes on 


hand and made to special order. 
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IMPROVED 


D GALLE 


Pa 


RIVETS” 























(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 


(2 SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER BRASS-LINED GALLEYS, ‘ 


The point of the copper rivet is inserted from the back of the wooden sides and end of the galley, and allowed to project 
through the brass lining, which has counter-sunk holes. The rivets are then hammered into the counter-sunk holes, thus form- 
ing heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is then removed, leaving the brass lining as clear and 
smooth as if it had never been perforated. 

Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that there are no screws to corrode on the face of 
the lining, and no grooves or slots are required to be cut into the wooden sides, in order to fasten the side or end lining. 

The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner wi// not become detached, and the sides and end of the galley 
are practically as strong and durable as if made of solid brass. 


BRASS GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 


Single Column, 354 x 23% inches inside.............. $2 00 | Double Column, 6% x 23% inches inside............ $2 50 
BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
OR ia os eck ce sencsansascones ey SRS Se I Ss cn cch css onda dennensbncee se $3 00 
83% x 13 oF -.  iacha bk once a +t WER RES OMT 2 50| 12x 18 We nt es cee ey abn Semcbvuhe Coane allele 3 50 
9 x14 FF Sains Rowe eed b's alate bis Sates 275 |14x20 eS Piso dak wakes okesd hen aah ees 4c0 
he | PEE yee P RP UE TT Te PEE ES LS os x $4 50 
BRASS MAILING GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING, CLOSED ENDS. 
> ef > Bo A ee eee ae ee DS GP | 80 BON MINS MIR, £5 hee << spice concn cccmnsaccce $4 00 





+ 
Da 


THE REGULAR SIZES CONSTANTLY ON HAND, | 
BOOK, JOB @ NEWSPAPER GALLEYS 








oxic 


. 
> 


4 





| SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. | 
Aaa” = ENE eae eS ee 


Mavoracronza avo foe tauz st Ry §, MENAMIN, sis2t uo ss, pmapecrm, 


FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS. 
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R. S. MENAMIN’S WROUCHT-IRON CHASES, 


WARRANTED SQUARE AND TRUE AND MADE OF THE BEST MATERIAL. 
Pair of Twin Chases. 





PATR OF TWIN CHASFS. 





S No. Size of Pair, over all. Size each, inside. Price, pair 
4 ( Bahe w he Sa a 17 X21 13 x 8% $9 00 
Zz  £ oes ee 20 X 25 18 x10% 10 00 
=) Riso wee bbe 6 24x2 22 x12% Ir 00 
: ( ike eo wee 26 x 34 23% x15 12 00 
“ ee ga ar oe 29 X 42 263% x 19 13 00 
™ | 6, 32 X 47 29% x 21% 14 50 
z ( 7, 35 x 51 32% x 23% 16 00 
eae ey Ss" * eS 8 Oe 38 x 55 35% x235Y% 18 00 
~) | Gi tee eedrae 41 x 60 3834 x 27% 20 00 
Pair of Twin Chases, with Bars. 
3 No Size of Pair, over all. Size each, inside. Price, pair. 
« ( Me wk Se ee _« ee 15 x 8% $12 co 
z Be k-o 8k: 0 a ee 20 X 25 18 x10\% 13 00 
i | Boss osescvee 24x 29 22 x12% 14 00 
e ( ee ee 26 x 34 23% x15 15 00 
- So crtcrevces 29 x 42 26% x 19 16 52 
= | G66 eh ores ine 32X47 29% x 21% 18 00 
s ( , a a a ee er a 35% 51 32% x 234% 19 50 
a i esas 0.2 & 38 x 55 35% x 25% 21 50 
x | Sree cs 41 x 60 3844 x27% 23 00 
Book or Shifting-Bar Chase. 
z So Size each, over all. Size each, inside. Price each. 
F4 ( or a a *. 2 ae 156 x19 $8 00 
oS Mh 0 9. sate e + + 20X25 18 x43 8 52 
a { Oy a es Bias 24 x 29 22 x27 9 09 
Z ( ee ee ee oe 26 x 34 23m@q x 31% 9 50 
= 4 5S» eee 29 Xx 42 26% x 30% 10 00 
ry { See ar 32 X 47 29% x 44% II 00 
Z { ae ee a 35x 51 32% x 48% 12 00 
¢ Teche 0:6 4 4 6 ee 38 x 55 354% x 52% 13 00 
= i] ines ts Owe 41 x 60 38% x 57% 14 00 
Skeleton Chase, 
% No. Size each, over all. Size cach, inside, Price each. 
= ( a ae iss se ae 15 x19 $4 00 
x outs © 4.4 Cts 20 X 25 138 x23 425 
=} Ses wm 6ih 0.6% 24 x 29 23 x37 475 
“ Ge « 6 &o. oe Oke 26 x 34 23% x.31% 52 
ei Soe eee ee 29 X 42 26% x 30% 6 co 
~ ae eae eee 32 X 47 29% x 44% 6 50 
x Hiv eweét ne te 35% 51 32% x 48% 7 25 
se a ere ee ee 38 x 55 35% x 52% 8 00 
- Ses 0 0 oe es Ble 41 x 60 38% x57% 9 00 
News Chase, NEWS CHASE. 

z No. Bize each, over all. Size each, inside. Price each une: oh SO 
x Oe wee 17 X 21 Is x19 $4 50 = 
ie Oe a de. 4 2 ewe, 20 X 25 18 x23 5 50 E 
a Bo ee sceesecs 24 X 29 22 X27 6 00 Z 

s «= 
rr So sere ccc eee 26 x 34 23% x 31% 7 00 a 
“ Bi. s ees 0 60 29 X 42 26% x 39% 8 00 
~*~ SW aioe 0 0 eS 32 X 47 29% x 44% 9 00 
: | Pee ee a 35X51 32% x 48% 10 00 : 
ne Gy e's 6.0) b's 6 2 38 x 55 354% x52% II 50 | 
res | Qo eee eeeeee 41 x 60 38% x57% 13 00 He 





Beveled Iron Side and Foot Sticks, sc. per inch; Straight Sticks, planed on both sides, 4c. per inch, Sticks are made, unless otherwise or- 
dered, 1% in. shorter than inside measurement of the Chase. In ordering, give the ind of Chase required, the inside and outside dimensions of 
each, and the width of crossbars.——When chases are ordered to be made ngavrer than stated in price-list, an extra charge will be made. 


TERMS CASH. R. 8S. MENAMIN, 6515-521 Minor St., PHILA. 
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\ See eb Lae ho ae 


OTTO On 


Pee Se Se Se He Hemet see 4 


STLENT “OR PRINTERS 


TPP eS tee PSPS e Se He He Hesse oes 


FO Se Seer eer eereeeeee 


See SoHo Se Her HSeHreHroer1ee oes 


‘GAS ENGINE. 


+e +o +o +o + e+ oe oe oe ee oe oe or er eer ee erro 


b+ + es 


Over 8,000 Delivered. 


“t+ 


ADVANTAGES: ADVANTAGES : 


WHEN STOPPED 
ALL EXPENSE 
CEASES. 


NO BOILER NEEDED. 


STARTED INSTANTLY 


WITH A MATCH. CLEANLINESS, 


ECONOMY, 
ALWAYS READY TO 


GIVE OUT ITS = me Al y | CONVENIENCE, 
FULL POWER “~ 99 : 4 “6 SAFETY, 


AT ONCE. DURABILITY. 


MRO) weld = 180 
CARS A a GS 
FNS ~ “iia Pig oS 


os 


? 


ONE-HORSE POWER OTTO ENGINE, 


We have added to our Standard Sizes a small engine of One-horse Power, specially suited for Pub- 
lishers and Printers. 
—>- PRICE, $375. —--°— 


Sizes :—1, 2, 4, 7, 10, 15 and 25 Indicated Horse Power. 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 


N. E. CORNER 33D & WALNuT StTs., PHILADELPHIA. 


























